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IMPORTANCE OF DISCIPLINE IN MODERN WARFARE. 



I am going to read a telegram received by our Embassy at 
Washington on the ist of January: "From the Russian front: 
The troops have left their trenches. The artillery is being 
sold. Officers are serving as cooks and orderlies." This, 
gentlemen, is the information that is received from the great 
army that saved the Allies in 1914 and 191 5. This is the only 
Ally that has ever successfully attacked our enemy, the Ger- 
mans, and penetrated into German territory, ^nd at a time 
when they were weaker than the forces that were attack- 
ing them, in arms and in numbers. Why — ^why has this 
occurred? This was brought about by the attempt on the 
part of the Russian people to overthrow the German influence 
which had penetrated into the court of the Czar. Not to 
overthrow the Czar in the midst of war so much because he 
was the Czar, but because he was in the hands of a large num- 
ber of Germans who were carrying out German propaganda, 
and for that purpose and that purpose only did they over- 
throw the Czar. They overthrew their government only for 
the purpose of making war more successfully against the Ger- 
man people. What was the first mistake they made? 

The Soldier's and Workman's Congress passed this reso- 
lution : "The men will not in future salute officers." Now 
isn't that a trifle? Yet that trifle has led to the telegram 
that reads, "The troops have left the trenches. The artillery 
is being sold. Officers are serving as cooks and orderlies." 

Gentlemen, you have a very heavy duty to perform. You 
have to leave your home to battle for the sake of God, for 
the sake of justice and for the sake of liberty, as your 
forefathers' did one hundred and fifty years ago against us 
English. 

Today a modern battle is only won by one thing, discipline. 
Nothing else matters. I would rather take over the top one 
hundred finely disciplined men who had never fired a rifle, 
thaii one hundred of the best riflemen without discipline, 
because I would get there with my men and trust to their 
common sense to win the fight, but in the other case I know 
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I would never get there with my men. The art of the modern 
warfare is the timing of your attack, and the man who gets 
ahead of his timing, rushes into his own barrage and gets 
killed. The man who lags behind is even worse. 

I hope I have said enough as a preliminary to make you 
realize how momentous is discipline. Now, what is dis- 
cipline? First of all, our enemy has it in the most extraordi- 
nary degree. He has an iron military discipline such as the 
world has probably never seen, or certainly never since the 
time of the Romans. And what discipline. is it? It is the 
discipline of force, brought to a great point by an autocracy. 
It is the discipline of the lash, and the officer thinks nothing 
of lashing his men across the face for not standing at atten- 
tion properly. It is the discipline that sends the men to 
death at the point of the officer's revolver who stands behind, 
but it is nevertheless a discipline, and we must get a better 
discipline than this or we cannot defeat the enemy. It is 
vital. 

Now, what discipline can we, or you,- a great democratic 
Republic, substitute for this discipline of force? I suggest 
your adopting the discipline of the British army. May I 
define that to you in a few words and will you kindly write 
down those few words? ''Discipline is the instant and willing 
obedience to all orders, and in the absence of orders, to what 
you believe the order would have been" Now, I have empha- 
sized those two words "instant" and "willing," and the whole 
of discipline is based on those two words, "instant" and "willing" 
You all know what an instant is, a space of time which can- 
not be measured, an imaginary moment of time, something 
you cannot calculate in time. Instant obedience — no moment 
for thought. How are you going to get that in the battle, 
when shells are bursting all around you — when your best 
comrade is coughing his life blood out on the ground beside 
you, and the next may be yours — how are you going to get it? 
You cannot. It can only be gotten now, here in the camp, 
and it can only be gotten by making it a habit; by insisting 
on every order being carried out — how? instantaneously 
You want the man to come to attention. You say "Atten- 
tion," and he comes to attention leisurely and somewhat 
reluctantly; that is not discipline because it was not instan- 
taneous. He must get in the habit as soon as you say "Atten- 
tion," instantaneously to stand at attention. It must be 
instantaneous and willing. 



The man who is not willing had better get out of the army. 
He is of no use to you and is of no use to us. In a great 
crowd we are bound to get the unwilling man. But as with 
the horse in the team, you cannot afford to take him out, and 
so for the sake of the other three horses, you are obliged to 
use the whip. You don't use it as a punishment, you don't 
use it for cruelty, but you do it to induce the unwilling horse 
to do his share of the collar work, so you touch the unwilling 
horse with a very light stroke of the whip, softly drawn 
across, showing that you have the power to compel him to 
pull his weight. Gentlemen, use that sort of policy with your 
men that are unwilling men. Draw it lightly across them 
so that they do not feel more than a word of warning. Then 
if they do not pull, let your weight come down on the whip, 
pull the whip smartly across, and make the blow sting — make 
the horse jump into his collar, make the man jump into his 
work. Why? For the sake of the others, so that we shall all 
pull our equal weight in this war. I don't think that is unfair. 
I don't think that the greatest democrat could object to asking 
each man to do his work, and to compel, by sharp punish- 
ment, the slacker to do what we want. That, gentlemen, is 
discipline. 

Now, how instill in every man at the frbnt this discipline? 
That can only be done now by what we call drill. The object 
of all drills, other than for movement, is for one purpose, and 
one only. It is to get every man doing the same thing with 
that instantaneous obedience which is the essence of modern 
war. See that every movement is done to the "click," because 
we can find no other word that can so aptly express the in- 
stantaneous movements we require, and we think in our army 
of the click as being the acme of efficiency. 

If I were talking to men of lower rank, to junior officers, 
I should tell you the necessity for all this. I really don't 
think it necessary to tell you. I will give you one small in- 
stance in this war, which will show you what I mean by the 
importance of discipline, the habit, the thing that compels 
a man to do something that he does not particularly want 
to do, and is not thinking about. The habit that compels all 
our men when an officer passes, to leap to their feet, even if 
the officer says, "Sit down, sit down," because it has been 
such a habit. Why stand at attention when an officer passes? 
Out of honor? No. What for? Because that officer repre- 
sents His Majesty the King with me, with you the great 
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Americaii Republic; tlie authority of your gov e r n ment, and 
the officer is the man who is going to lead that man in action, 
and going to give him that order of life or death iq>on which 
victory or defeat may depend, and if when that officer gives 
a command, they do not form themsetves body and mind into 
that attitude of being prepared to "jump" to the order, or leap 
to it instantaneously, they cannot do it in the time of battle. 
When the voices are drowned by the shells and the mind far 
away because of the horrible sights, and fear grips the heart, 
as it gripped mine and every man's heart, when the next shell 
may be yours, then only that attitude of mind will render 
yon able. So in peace, whenever an officer passes every 
muscle should be braced, head np, eyes to the front, ready 
to leap to the order, ears open, poised for the order to come. 
It does not come in peace, the officer passes by, and the man 
sits down again, but he forms the habit which makes for 
victory. 

In training the first thing, before you can do anjrthing else, 
is to get this discipline, and before you can get this discipline 
you must, in a democratic country, make your men under- 
stand the necessity, and the men will not understand the 
necessity for it readily, because there is always a feeling 
among the ignorant that military matters are autocratic 
Military methods are democratic, but there is that feeling, 
"Why should I salute that man? I am as good as he is, 
perhaps better? Why should I do this?** Gentlemen, you 
are a democracy, and isn't it just because you take Private 
Jones out of the ranks when he makes good over there and 
say, "Jones, you are an officer?" Isn't it just because you 
make him an officer, that you must insist upon this discipline, 
upon placing the officer in the position of authority? Isn't 
it just this very fact that compels you to place the officer in 
such a position that when you have put him over the ninety- 
nine pals of his, they respect him automatically? You can 
never do that if you do not place this restraint of discipline 
between the man and the officer, between the servant and the 
great American Republic's representative. You must do that 
if you are going to get victory. We are all human beings, 
and if we do not respect the p«rson who is going to lead us, 
we cannot follow him to the death. We hesitate and say, 
"I don't think that fellow knows. You better wait. Smith 
here knows better." Once you get the spirit of military 
obedience in the man, then victory is sure. 
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During the retreat from Mons, General Smith-Dorrian was 
on the left flank and was very hard pressed by something like 
ten to one of Germans. At this period we had one machine 
gun to ten of the Germans'. We had one hundred rounds of 
ammunition to ten thousand rounds of ammunition of the 
Germans' for the artillery, and we were being driven back 
and we knew that if we went back to Paris, the war was lest. 
At that moment General Smith-Dorrian was on the left flank. 
Urgent orders were sent to him to pivot on his left and re- 
treat by the main bridge. A detail was ordered to hold the 
bridge head to enable this pivot movement to take place. 
They held it for about two hours, and the Germans, with that 
splendid military insight of theirs, saw that the bridge head 
must be taken if possible; that the Guard was the vital point 
in the whole movement, and they threw the whole weight of 
their army, division after division, until the Guards were 
practically wiped out. There were about thirty men left in 
a shallow trench to guard the bridge head, and a few yards 
in front of them a deep ditch which led to the enemy's flank. 
They were being attacked by masses, and holding out by 
rapid-flre, fifteen rounds a minute. Instantly a lad leaped to 
his feet and shouted, "Guards will advance — rush!" and the 
Guards rushed into apparent death. The men left the trench 
and followed him. Only fifteen yards until they dropped into 
a ditch leading to the flank of the enemy. They opened 
rapid-flre into the rear of the masses, the Germans halted, 
wavered, and then came the German command to retreat, and 
the whole line began to retire. In a short time our reinforce- 
ments came up to the bridge head and the day was saved. 
This boy was decorated and honored. The General said to 
the officer in command of the detachment, "Who gave the 
order to advance to the ditch?" Someone in the group said 
he thought it was the bugler, and they produced the bugler, 
a boy of eighteen years of age, and the General Command- 
ing said, "Good God, boy, how did you dare to give that 
order to the Guards?" and he said, "Sir, I knew it was the 
Guards and knew they would obey instantly." Each man 
leaped to the order, and the result was His Majesty personally 
decorated the boy. Gentlemen, you will have something to 
do to get this discipline in your army, hard work to make 
your men understand the necessity for it and carry it out. 
In this country it has been rather the custom for a man to 
show his independence by putting his feet on the table or 
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assuming some attitude of ease. I think you will bear me 
out in this. When on the train I ask the conductor what 
station is next, he assumes a characteristic attitude, probably 
spits first and tells me. Now, that is the attitude taken in 
civil life. It is because of this that we must iaduce our men 
to realize the necessity for this discipline and my definition 
of instant and willing obedience. Are you going to play in 
this. baseball game, or are you going to pretend to play? If 
you are not going to play the game, get out and let us put on 
another number. Either play the game or keep out. Now, 
one of the obstacles is that you cannot get your men to salute 
in the way they should, and it is largely due to the attitude 
in this country that the salute is a kind of kotow or salaam. 
It is nothing of the kind. If you explain the salute, I don't 
think that your most ignorant newspaper will publish an article 
and ask why men should salute officers. Let us go back and 
see what the origin of the salute is. You unfortunately have 
lost the origin of it quicker than we. We are a very con- 
servative people, and we conserve all sorts of foolish things. 
Our women still press hair and flowers, and we men conserve 
memories of the past in a different way. We press them into 
our brains and follow them out. We have handed down the 
salute and the reasons. You may have noticed that when the 
General came in just now, I met him for the first time, yet 
I did not salute him, but sprang to attention. The reason 
is because I had no cap on, and therefore I could not salute 
without a cap. That is the whole reason for the salute. It 
originated with the knight of old. When he rode out, armed 
cap-a-pie, on his head he wore a helmet with a visor which 
came down in front of his face and hid his face from every- 
one. Consequently the knight carried his coat of arms on his 
shield so that he could be recognized. You could not see his 
face to recognize him. When a knight met another in the 
road, the stranger or junior knight raised his visor and 
showed his face. The other knight raised his visor, and, 
gentlemen, there is the salute. In the British army today we 
cannot salute unless we have our helmet on because we have 
no 'Visor" to raise. No man salutes unless he has on his 
cap. The salute is the Masonic sign, the sign of brother- 
hood in arms. That is all it is, and it is by the junior to the 
senior first, because he recognizes him as the authority of 
the State. We say he represents His Majesty the King, but 
you that he represents the great American Republic, the 
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President, or Old Glory, as you like. It is the Masonic sign 
of brotherhood, and the man who salutes, or the soldier who 
salutes in a slovenly way, not proudly with head up and every 
muscle braced, who cannot look the officer in the face and 
say, I am as good it man as you are, and I am a soldier, he is 
absolutely prostituting that sign of brotherhood. Put that to 
your men and I don't think you will have any trouble about 
saluting. A salute that is not in the official way, according 
to your regulation, is not a salute but a "kotow." He might 
just as well drop to the ground and put the earth on his 
head. He is debasing himself, he is making obeisance 
instead of the Masonic sign of brotherhood. So, gentlemen, 
in this structure of discipline, let us begin with the salute. 
We began with it also. We bring our first man in and tell 
him, "Now you have joined the army, and you have a noble 
part in it. You have the great honor of joining the 14th 
King's Hussars. From the moment you get your uniform, 
you are a member of the 14th King's Hussars, better than 
any other in His Majesty's service, a glorious regiment. 
Now, when this 14th King's Hussar walks out, he does it this 
way." We teach him how to salute, and make him salute 
and salute until the man does it magnificently. We say he 
does it well, but not well enough for the 14th King's Hus- 
sars. It is all right for the army, but not good enough for 
this regiment. Our poorest regiment really honestly believes 
that they are the best, and tries to live up to it. In the old 
days, on a bad muddy day, I have seen a sentry, with polished 
boots, and all in the finest order, carried through the deep 
mud of the barrack square on the shoulders of two of his 
comrades so that he should not get a speck of mud on his 
boots. That was done because that squadron was deter- 
mined that their sentry should be better than the last. Now, 
that is carrying it to extremes, but the spirit is right, and in 
France, when you are over there, tell your men that there 
they will be judged, first, as the American Army, secondly, as 
individual regiments, not by the American army, not by the 
regiment, but by the sentry at your gate. Each one of the 
Allies that passes will look at that man and say, "That is an 
American. By George, what a splendid regiment. They 
must all be like that fellow." It may not be. That might be 
the only specimen, but still that is human nature. We judge, 
and we can only judge by what we see. No doubt you are 
judging the British army by me personally and my appear- 
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ance; it is not fair, but that is the feeling, and we feel "we 
must keep up our end among you because you are judging 
first our army, then our regiments by the specimens you see 
here. Believe me, you will be judged in that way over there. 
Tell your men and your officers that they will be judged by 
each individual, and that impression, like the snow ball, will 
grow. If they get the wrong impression, it is hard to erase. 
It is very easy to make an impression, just as it is easy to 
get the exposure on the film of a camera, but as you cannot 
erase the exposure on the film, it is all but impossible to 
erase the impression made by a bad soldier. 

It is a great privilege te me to come here and talk on these 
subjects, and I do want to impress this point. I will tell you 
one other small thing. We have found out that the best 
drilled, the finest, cleanest regiment is always the best dis- 
ciplined. This is not theoretical; it is what I know, we all 
know. If you see such a regiment coming up, weary, splat- 
tered with mud, and an officer steps out in front and calls, 
"Halt," they all halt together without a movement. "Easy," 
and all are at ease. When you see that, you know they are 
all right. On going to the trenches, the first thing you see is 
that they have gone over the top, brought back prisoners and 
lost nothing. You get a regiment marching up tired and 
weary, the men out of step and sulky, the officers smoking, 
men straggling, and the officer says, "Sergeant Major, take 
them on," and you get the slovenly, slack regiment, and when 
they go into the trenches, and the Hun raids them, the Hun 
will take their trench, and you will have to send reserves to 
get it back again; and never will they be able to get over the 
top, but always fail. What makes the difference between 
the regiment that can snap even when tired out, and the slack 
one that cannot? It is the officer commanding the regiment. 
He is the mirror, the looking glass in which you can see the 
regiment and platoon revealed. If he had insisted upon dis- 
cipline, if he himself was a smart man, that will go right 
through the whole regiment down to the most junior private. 
They will reflect their own commanding officer. The officers 
will reflect the commanding officer, and the sergeants will 
reflect the officers, and the men the sergeants. 

One word more. You cannot get this discipline without 
two characteristics, two characteristics the most important of 
all— KNOWLEDGE AND CHARACTER. You have a 
great and important duty to perform. You have to lead and 
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direct your men in the day of battle, and you are responsible 
for the safety of each individual life as far as you can be under 
the circumstances of modern warfare. Further, you are re- 
sponsible for the training of these men to make them fit for 
that war. You are responsible for the comfort, for the wel- 
fare, for the good order and discipline of these men, and you 
cannot have any of these things unless you have the knowl- 
edge. You must know your job or the men will not respect 
you. No one finds out so quickly as the man how much or 
how little the officer knows. Apart from that, knowledge is 
self-assurance. Self-assurance means efficiency, and efficiency 
means respect from your men. Your men are fully ayrare of 
your efficiency, and they are fully aware of the fact that their 
lives in battle depend upon that efficiency. Even if they think 
wrongly that you are efficient, the men will follow you to the 
death. In. the Zulu warfare when we were fighting those 
savages with only a couple of regiments, they made a mess of 
us just as the Indians in your own history, and we were 
obliged to entrench and set up and wait for these attacks. 
A friend told me he was smoking his pipe, and three or four 
privates were waiting for dawn and talking. One said, "You 
know old Napoleon Bonaparte, he was the greatest general 
what ever lived, the best soldier they ever was, and no one 
couldn't defeat hira but Wellington." An old man pulled his 
pipe out, and said, ''I don't know your pal Napoleon Bona- 
parte, but I knows our Captain Smith, and I'll back him 
against Napoleon Bonaparte any day." Now, gentlemen, in 
those days our officers were not very efficient. They were 
untrained. They were leaders of men but lived an easy life and 
joined the army as a soldier club, and Captain Smith probably 
was an ignorant man compared to our modern officers, but those 
men were very ignorant men, too, probably couldn't even 
write, and he was just that much better than they, as you have 
to be better than your highly educated men, and if you can 
only get your men to believe that you are anywhere in the 
category of officers of high rank, you will get them to follow 
you to the death, you will get tliem to believe in your training, 
and you will get them to believe in the necessity of this 
"click." 

In conclusion, I want to beg you to put aside, as far as is 
in your power, what we call red tape, and all this paper work 
which ties you to your desk, and get out into the open where 
your men are training and get around and put that ginger into 
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them which is so necessary to modem warfare. If you get oat 
daily and get round, you will find your majors will say, "Look 
out, the Colonel is coming." Likewise, the young officers will 
be trying to teach something new each day as there is some- 
thing to mark the progress of time, and time never waits, and 
unfortunately we are losing time in this war in America 
every day. It is not recognized, except among military men, 
the necessity of this training and the necessity for getting it 
quick. We must have you over there in a few months. We 
cannot beat the Hun if we are the weaker. We lose some 
twenty thousand men a week over there and no nation can 
lose men like that and still remain as strong as before. The 
flower of our manhood lies buried. I don't know how many 
we have lost, and would not be allowed to tell if I did know, 
but we have lost the flower of our manhood, and have to 
keep our end up until you get there. Thank God, we are 
better when we are up against a hard thing than when we 
are doing well. We Anglo-Saxons are never so dangerous 
as when we are nearly beaten, and never so bad as when in 
prosperity, and it is the prosperity of the American people 
that is putting us, at the present time, in such a difficult posi- 
tion. It is the impossibility of bringing it all home to men 
and women — I say women because I look to them as much 
as the men as a factor in winning this war. It is the women 
who can encourage the men to be soldiers first, good soldiers 
and not slinking civilians in uniform, to put in them the 
spirit, "I am a soldier, b^t I am going to be an officer, going 

to be a Colonel, yes, r going to be a General." 

Energy, force of character, each comes of knowledge. I ask 
you, is it not worth while, is it not worth while for the whole 
of your great nation to make this effort? What are you 
fighting for? Are you not fighting for that very Declaration 
of Independence you bled for one hundred and fifty years 
ago? Are you not fighting for those very words, those 
magnificent words I often think no one but a Briton could 
have written, a Briton to a Briton, "We, the Representatives 
of the Untied States of America in Congress assembled, ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do solemnly publish and declare that these 
United Colonies are, and of a right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent States." Apply these words to our war today, sub- 
stitute for the >vords "these United Colonies," these little 
States of Belgium, Servia, and Poland, and your Declaration 
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of Independence is theirs today. And are you not fighting 
the very same power of evil as then? It was not the British 
people who rejected that. Men advised the king to accept. 
It was rejected by a mad German prince. And today you are 
fighting another mad German prince, who equally rejects 
these great principles of freedom and justice. Three hun- 
dred years ago a little party sailed across the Western 
Atlantic in a little ship, a cockle shell boat, the "Mayflower." 
They left their home, kindred and country for the sake of 
God, justice and liberty, and they turned their backs, as they 
thought, on Europe forever. Today the very same people, 
your people and my people, are returning, sailing back across 
that Western Ocean, back to Europe for precisely the same 
cause, God, justice and freedom, and the whole world today 
looks to us, the Anglo-Saxon race, to bring back, not to our 
own country, not even for Europe, but to the whole Y^orld, 
those principles for which we have ever fought. 



TRAINING, AND HOW TO INSTRUCT. 



I am going to say a few words this morning on the subject 
of training and how to instruct. The first point in military 
training is that you must begin on the bedrock foundation of 
discipline or it is useless to start. You cannot start any form 
of military training until you have that for a foundation to 
build on. 

Secondly, if you have that, you require two great factors. 
One is Knowledge, and the other is Character. Knowledge is 
required not only from your point of view to give you con- 
fidence, to enable you to instruct with authority, but, from 
the man's point of view, to enable him to accept that instruc- 
tion as coming from one who knows. Therefore, gentlemen, 
never let a junior officer *go on parade, or go to the lecture 
room until he has a thorough knowledge of the subject upon 
which he has to instruct. 

Knowledge brings character. The fact that you know your 
job, and that you are able to impart that knowledge to others, 
brings you into that peculiar psychological contact with the 
people you are instructing, which produces that beautiful 
relationship, which we see in its highest and most ideal form, 
between the Saviour of mankind and the twelve apostles. We 
see the absolute ideal relationship between the master and 
the pupil. That is the ideal relationship between the officer 
and the man. The master, kindly, loving, always looking 
after his men in every detail, yet stern and strict, instant to 
check a fault, never overlooking any detail, no matter how 
small, and with all knowledge of the subject for instruction. 
That is ideal. If you aim roughly at the bull's eye, you would 
never hit it, but you must aim precisely at "six o'clock," as 
we say, to draw the hair on the "six o'clock" to hit the bull's 
eye at all. So in this great army, the National Army I see 
springing up all around, if we hope to train it into soldiers, 
we must aim at the highest, and not say we will get along 
somehow, and when we get over there we will be all right. 
Impressions of that sort are all wrong, they will all be dead 
if they have not aimed at the bull's eye and hit it. 

As to the methods of instruction: I should like to begin 
with elementary things, because my impression in these 
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camps is that every one desires to run before he can walk. 
It is a good desire — it is not the way, but it is a good desire. 
It shows keenness, it shows a wish to get on which in every 
way is admirable, but it cannot be done. The baby that tries 
to run before he walks invariably falls, and when he falls he 
hurts himself. Gentlemen, you are hurting not only your- 
selves, but your nation, if you try to run with your men be- 
fore thay can walk. For instance, when I got to a camp, I 
could see nothing that looked like a soldier, magnificent 
material, but not yet soldiers, and these men were actually 
practicing an attack by night out of the trenches and were 
using stones to represent bombs, and not one of the men 
knew how to throw a bomb. They were playing at being 
soldiers, playing at the most deadly game ever played in time 
of war. Let us put all these triRing things aside and start 
on bedrock. 

Elementary training: training or instruction of any kind 
can only be g^ven in two ways, through the eye and through 
the ear; that is to say, visual and auricular, and of the two 
the eye is the most important. Man is an imitative animal. 
Man naturally imitates what he sees. When children in the 
street see soldiers march by, though they know nothing 
about soldiers, they will imitate those soldiers, and imitate 
with a certain amount of fidelity, they will go through what 
they believe they saw the soldier do — a natural instinct of 
man. Let us take those natural instincts and make use of 
them. Demonstrate yourself what you wish your people to 
learn, is the first and important' principle in elementary in- 
struction. An officer or non-commissioned officer goes on 
parade and says, "Now I am going to drill you. When I say 
'attention' (remains standing in position of ease with hands 
in pockets to illustrate), I want you to come to attention. 
Now, 'attention.'" Why, all wrong? Because he is doing 
the opposite of what he wants his men to do, giving the men 
the visual impression of exactly the opposite of what he 
wants. If he stands at attention himself (illustrates by stand- 
ing rigidly at attention) and says, "Stand at attention on my 
command, 'attention 1'" (Gives command in sharp, quick 
voice); that very way of giving command alone makes the 
men jump, and they naturally jump and assume the attitude 
which they see the instructor has already asssumed. There- 
fore, to demonstrate to the eye is the most important of all. 
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Now, if you wish to have clean, smart, well set up, active 
soldiers, and no other soldiers are of any use in modern 
warfare, you must yourselves insist upon your officers and 
your non-commissioned officers being themselves active, clean 
and smart, and if they are not, how can you expect their 
men to be so? The men will naturally follow the example 
of their officers. They will in time follow the example of 
each other. Gentlemen, there is no inducement to men to do 
these things unless they are shown what it means to do them. 
We have had to use every influence that we could possibly 
bring to bear on this subject of making soldiers. Thank 
God, my nation had seen soldiers of the old regular army 
stationed in almost every quarter of England, they had been 
brought to see what a soldier was from the beginning, they 
always ran to the door when soldiers marched down the 
street, and little children had imitated them when they had 
passed, tried to imitate the click and precision of the soldiers. 
That was the most soldierly thing they could do. Thus we 
were able, when we started this war and got this vast new 
army, we were able by every means to induce our men to be- 
come soldiers. The rough, the countryman, the fellow who 
worked behind the bar, did not want to assume these military 
ways, but found themselves forced to do so, not only t^ecause 
of public opinion in the barrack room, but public opinion 
where he felt it most. His best girl refused to walk out with 
him if he did not look as smart, if he did not carry himself 
as smartly as any other soldier. The Quartermaster came and 
said this desire for clothing of smart cut must not go on; 
none of the men want the suits as provided by the Gov- 
ernment, but we said, "No, let the men take the pride in their 
uniforms. It will give them more pride in being real sol- 
diers." So it worked out that we let them be as smart as 
they can make themselves, and take pride in themselves, for 
this pride makes for smartness, efficiency and discipline. No 
man can fight, and fight for his life, unless he is proud of 
himself and his country. If he is not proud of himself, he 
cannot be proud of his fellows around like him, and hence 
cannot be proud of the country these men represent. That 
is a very simple statement of facts, but believe me, in war it 
is the simple things, the little things, the trifles that make 
the difference between victory and defeat. 

How are you going to impart the knowledge that is neces- 
sary? You have got to do three things — it falls into three 
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methods of instruction. First of all, you demonstrate what 
you desire to teach. Now, at the command "attention," you 
will do it yourself over and over until the man sees the at- 
titude in every detail that is demonstrated. Next comes 
explanation. Explain the detail of how you do it. Demon- 
stration, Explanation and lastly Imitation. Make the man do 
what you have shown and what you have explained. Now, 
with reference to the explanation and demonstration, it is 
very obvious that in some cases the demonstration must come 
before the explanation; in others the explanation before the 
demonstration. But they must come together first. Demon- 
stration, explanation and lastly imitation. 

In the elementary form of instruction, you must give in- 
dividual instruction to each man, and anything short of that 
is useless in the elementary stages. It is very obvious that 
it is quite useless to do what I saw done the other day in 
camp. I saw an officer teaching his men the manual, pre- 
sent arms, etc., and he had at least one hundred men on 
parade. He was a little cipher in front of them. He said, 
"When I give the command, you do like this," and gave the 
command. The one hundred men were looking at him from 
every angle, and tried to imitate him in various ways. He 
said, "All right, now try again," and they did it over and 
over. He might as well have told the men to get out their 
pipes and smoke for half an hour and then take them back. 
Now, the correct thing is to get a squad of not more than 
ten men (I am saying merely what we do in our army) and 
form them up in a line, call "attention," and then get them 
into the best position to give individual instruction. You 
will remember Jaques in "As You Like It" cried, "Ducdame! 
ducdame! ducdame!" and when the people crowded round 
him and inquired what this meant, replied, "It is a Greek 
invocation to call fools into a circle!" Now, I don't want 
to apply that too closely, but the best formation is a circle 
to make a demonstration, but it has this disadvantage that 
the people behind and at the back of the circle cannot see. 
Therefore, when you have a squad of ten, have the men on 
the flank come up and form a half-circle, and let the in- 
structor place himself on the chord of that half circle, and 
th^n every man can see and hear equally. The man on the 
left flank is at the same distance as the man on the right 
flank, has an equal view and can hear the words equally well, 
giving equal instruction to all, and what is very important. 
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you can see every man and what he is doing, and when you 
are instructing this man and tell him what to do, you can see 
if that man is paying attention. It is most important that the 
instructor should see that what he is griving is being taken in. 
You have all heard that saying, ''You can take a horse to 
the water but you cannot make him drink," and you can 
bring a squad on parade but cannot make them learn. That 
is why I began by saying that you must have Character, It is 
the man of character that can give the best instruction. 

Secondly, the men must give their attention, which they 
will do if you are sufficiently interesting and vary your in- 
struction sufficiently You should never teach anything that 
means mental concentration to men for more than fifteen 
minutes. Do not instruct on a subject for more than fifteen 
minutes. Do not make any one section of a drill longer than 
an hour. It is quite easy to do one form of drill half an hour 
and change to another. If they are a little tired or sleepy, 
moving off your parade ground to same other place will make 
them open up again and take in the new subject better. This 
is very important. 

Now, having gotten your men into the half-circle for instruc- 
tion, the first thing is to see that every man is paying attention, 
and secondly, that every man is at ease. Incidentally I should 
like to mention that there is not a greater crime than that of 
an officer calling his men to attention and then turning around 
and talking to another officer for about five minutes while men 
are at attention. The position of attention is a very strained 
one, or should be. The men are supposed to be straining every 
muscle to leap to an order, their ears strained for every sound 
of the officer's voice to concentrate their attention on the com- 
mand they expect to hear, and it is not fair to keep them at 
that strain for more than a minute or so. We in our service 
make a point of only keeping men at attention when abso- 
lutely necessary, and say, "Stand at ease. Now pay attention." 
And incidentally you get that magnificent smartness on parade 
when not an eyelid flickers. At one time our General expected 
to hold a review of our men at Fort Myer, Virginia. I brought 
out two hundred non-commissioned officers, and ninety officers, 
and they were all from different regiments of the British army 
and hardly half a dozen regulars there — certainly not more than 
a dozen. I brought them up for inspection by my own General. 
Before the General could appear, the Commandant of Fort Myer 
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came out and across the parade ground. I called those men to 
attention. It is the custom to keep your men at attention until 
the officer inspecting says they may stand at ease. I suppose 
he did not know the custom, and he walked down those four 
ranks very deliberately, spoke to a good many men down the 
ranks, and not a flicker of an eyelid at the end of five or ten 
minutes, and not one per cent of regular soldiers. I was proud 
of them, but each non-commissioned officer there said, "By 
George, I am not going to give my regiment away," and he was 
holding himself for the sake of his regiment, and that is really 
the point I am getting at. In training, esprit de corps is every- 
thing or esprit anything else you may wish to call it, provided you 
have it. Get each man to say, "I am going to do better than 
the other man." Make each platoon say, "This is better than 
the others." Then you are getting something. Then you will 
get smartness, everything the soldier should be. 

Lots of your people here go on parade without thinking much 
of their personal appearance, and on .first sight there seems little 
reason why a man should brush his hair, have it cut, or any- 
thing else, especially on active service. Gentlemen, there are all 
sorts of things in the trenches which should not be there, and 
one of our greatest difficulties is that men, even with the most 
scrupulous care, get covered with vermin if left in the trenches 
for a couple or three weeks, and I need not tell you that vermin 
and disease go together. We in former wars have lost — I think 
in the Boer war something like three to one — three from disease 
to one killed by the enemy. In this war the loss by disease is 
something trifling. They catch measles at the little villages, but 
I have never heard of any epidemic diseases, enteric, dysentery, 
pneumonia, etc. Why? Because the British army is probably 
the cleanest army in the whole world, and that cleanliness is a 
thing of discipline, and somebody very rightly said it is next to 
Godliness. 

Now, gentlemen, we must get back to the detail of how to 
instruct, and I have been getting rather off my subject. There 
are certain rules which must be carried out. One rule is never 
have your squad idle. If you have to show one man how to 
handle his rifle in a certain way, if he is a little backward or 
stupid, say to two others: "You two demonstrate to that man 
and correct him. You two pair off and do the same," and get 
all of your squad working. There you are, the a b c of training. 
You have the man teaching something he is only beginning to 
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onlj for the effort. If he makes a mistake, he will remember 
the correction, and the discussion in the barrack room will fix it 
in his mind forever. So make nse of the mistakes. Yon can 
point it out in such a way that it will nei-er be forgotten; tell 
a funny storj about it, and they will remember it. 

Secondly, never handle a man. Xow, that is a rule in our 
army. I don't say it ^»plies to your amnr- The reasons are 
two: Psychological and MoraL The i»sycliok)gical reason is 
that no man likes being handled by another, even under instruc- 
tion. Xo man likes to have his head put to one side by force. 
The moral reason — in our army — ^to strike a man is the greatest 
crime that can be committed, even a sergeant striking a private, 
the greatest crime. So avoid thaL Don't handle a man. If he 
does it of his own accord, he will do it belter than if you did 
it for him. If you have performed that action for hira, that is 
the end of it; he will do no t>etter the next time. The only 
handling we do is in teaching the squeezing of the trigger with 
our hand over the man's to give him sufficient pressure. 

Always see that your men's mouths are shut. No man can 
do anything with his mouth open. If I see a man standing or 
sitting with his mouth open, I know his brain is not working. 
When a man goes to sleep, the first thing 3"on see is the month 
open, the jaw drops, the mouth is open; that is because his 
brain has stopped working. The same is true of the village 
idiot, because the poor man's brain is not working. If while 
instructing a squad you see a man with his mouth open, you 
may be certain he is not taking in very much you are saying. 
His thoughts are wandering. Pretty small matter, but it is 
important 

I have spent half my time on these minor details, and minor 
details to senior officers, because the senior officer is the man 
who is responsible for the training of the junior officers. Your 
regiment, gentlemen, is your mirror. In it will be reflected 
yourself. In each man in your unit will be reflected your own 
personality. Our ideal in the British army, the old army, the 
original army, is that the commanding officer's personality should 
permeate through the regiment down to the private, and that 
every man, every non-commissioned officer, and every officer 
should think and act in the same way as the Colonel. Now, it 
may sound a difficult ideal, but it is really astonishing how far 
that goes. I remember once I brought out my squadron (as a 
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part of a large force in India), and led them up on a hill, and 
I got the order to halt the squadron there, and presently we 
saw the brigade beyond my regiment come out on a flank, and 
the regiment made some maneuver around and then they halted. 
I heard two men discussing this, dismounted from their horses 
and sitting at ease. I heard one say: "What is the old man 
(meaning the Colonel) doing now?" The other replied: "Just 
you wait and you will see something; you will see them form a 
line and charge down the hill." Sure enough, that private had 
foreseen the plan of the Colonel, having been with him so long, 
and knowing the lay of the land and the formation of the men. 
There, gentlemen, you have the highest point to which the private 
can attain : to anticipate what his commanding officer desires and 
to do it. That is the ideal, and that can only be gotten if you are 
prepared to go on parade every day on inspection, pon't inter- 
fere; I don't ask you to interfere with the officers in their 
training; but go there and inspire; go there and give them just 
a little hint when the moment comes that will help ; go there and, 
by your presence, show that you are taking a personal interest 
in that particular platoon or company. Get to know each of 
your own officers. Get to know each of your majors. Watch 
them on parade, in the barrack room. Go around to the barrack 
room, get familiar with them to put your ideas, your personality, 
your "drive" — that is the word — your drive into them. Inspire! 
Get your personality so mixed with your command that in your 
command you see yourself reflected. Gentlemen, what a terrible 
thing it is for a cotnmanding officer, on some occasion in public, 
when his regiment, at the end of a tiring march, everybody cross 
and bad tempered, and men straggling, what a terrible thing it 
is for the commanding officer to see reflected in his regiment, 
in his looking-glass and mirror, his own incompetence, the lack 
of discipline, the men sullen and struggling, the officers cross and 
indifferent, step lost, a flne regiment become an armed mob 
without order, cohesion, or morale. What a splendid thing it is 
when you come along, feeling sorry things are as bad as they 
are, and the lieutenant calls out cheerfully, "All right, sir," and 
you know that everything will be all right, and you see your own 
cheerfulness, your own grit, your own determination, coming 
out in the men, ranks closed up, no stragglers, every one in step, 
and in perfect order. 

Now that is the ideal thing, that is the standard we are trying 
to reach, and it will be reached by those officers who will take 
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very bottom, and train systematically and build on rode Don't 
forget the house that was built on sand; a beautiful house, no 
doubt, but built on a poor foundation. You may train regiments 
to shoot, handle bombs, gas and all things of modem war, be 
inspected by the President, and the President will say fine words, 
and then they go "over there"; then the winds come and the 
waves beat upon that house, but it was built on sand; the dis- 
cipline is not there and all goes to pieces. Then you read of 
defeats, of inability to gain ground; that from such and such 
a r^ment so many prisoners were taken, etc; and that must 
come where your army has not been built on the rock of dis- 
cipline, where it has not been trained to stand the strain and 
horrible scenes of ¥rar. War is no longer a thing of brass bands 
and flying colors, not a pretty little fight in which a few are 
killed, and a few more wounded, and all the rest come back 
covered with glory. The steam roller we used to talk about, 
that steam roller is very much more like modem war, a matter 
of mechanism, a matter of having every cog in the machine 
perfect and knowing the weakest and smallest cog is well oiled 
and will work. The foundation of that is discipline. We cannot 
do without it 

Our job in coming over here is to save you what we ourselves 
have bought at such a terrible price. We have paid for our 
experience. We have bought it with millions of money, we 
could a£Ford it, we don't mind it ; but we purchased it at a price 
of tens of thousands, himdreds of thousands of lives, and that, 
gentlemen, is a price you cannot a£Ford to pay, and you need 
not pay if you will only insist upon training soldiers on the 
principle which begaai with Moses, continued with Alexander, 
and was in its highest form with the Greeks and Romans. Read 
your own classics. Read Greek history. Read there of the 
Spartans at Thermopylae, of the Spartan youth who concealed 
the fox in his breast and let it eat out his vitals rather than 
let it be known he had stolen it Look at the Roman legions, or 
wherever you find military eflSciency. Come down to to-day and 
look at the wonderful Zulu nation. Savages, black savages, 
naked, armed with spears, and yet marvdous from point of 
discipline and consequent success. When a man was found 
sleeping at his post, he was brought before the chief, formally 
accused of betraying the nation, and what shall be done to him? 
Put him to death. When? Now. How? With the spear. 
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And a man came forward and killed him. Quick death for 
sleeping at his post, and they were enabled to defeat the well- 
armed English troops, with spears. And to-day nothing can be 
done unless you have discipline. 

Let me say, here and now, a modern battle is won by the 
bayonet — no other weapon, only the bayonet. Of course, we 
are taught and must teach the use of the machine gun, the 
rifle, the bomb, the gas, the trench mortar; they are only aids 
to enable the bayonet to get there. The only thing that wins 
victories, the only thing that loses battles, is the bayonet. That 
being so, gentlemen, it is the man who handles the bayonet that 
has to be trained. He is the important one. You know the old 
story: you look after the cents and the dollars will look after 
themselves. You look after the infantry, train the man to handle 
the bayonet, discipline him so that he absolutely "clicks" like, hrs 
own bayonet when put back in the sheath, make him as keen 
and sharp as his weapon, let him shine with the same polish, 
let him be as strong and as flexible, and you will have a weapon 
that will bring you victory in the day of battle and win this 
war with speed and certainty. 



HINTS TO OFFICERS PROCEEDING ON ACTIVE 
SERVICE FOR THE FIRST TIME. 



Care of Men. 

Your first care is the comfort of your men. If they see that 
you are doing your best to look after them, they will do a great 
deal more for you than they would otherwise. Always see that 
arrangements for the men's food are well under way before you 
feed yourself; there is no reason why your dinner shouldn't be 
cooking at the same time. In open fighting, rations do not 
always arrive just when you expect them, but forethought in 
carrying a fev extra rations will often put your men in better 
plight than many others near you. 

When an early start is expected, it is better to have reveille 
early than to march without giving men a hot breakfast and 
really HOT tea. 

When on the move, it is often a good plan to cook and cut up 
meat on the previous night. 

Save enough tea and sugar to make one complete meal for 
the company, and carry it always in small boxes, which should 
always be distributed among the wagons. See that the men 
clean their mess tins. Do all you can to insure that the dinners 
get hot to the men, and see that the cooks are doing their work 
thoroughly and cleanly. Don't allow tea to be made in a greasy 
vessel — it can generally be avoided. 

Get your men a meal whenever you get the chance. Make 
your rum issue in the morning, and not at night, particularly 
when you are fighting. Inspect the whole of the emergency 
ration frequently, not only the bully beef tin. 

Sanitation. 

If your billets are dirty when you get into them, clean them 
and all their surroundings, and LEAVE THEM CLEAN when 
you go. Dirty billets generally mean a bad company. Make 
your latrines big enough, protect them from the wind, and lay a 
path through the mud to them. Put biscuit tins close to every 
sleeping place, for use at night. 
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If anybody has been too proud to use the latrine, put him on 
guard over the spot he has selected, in full marching order. 
When billetted in bams, see that your men have enough straw 
to keep them warm, and off the damp ground, and get fresh 
straw whenever you can. It is every section officer's duty to 
see that men are made to wash daily and shave themselves, if 
possible, before a certain stipulated hour. 

Every effort should be made^to provide facilities for hot baths, 
such as tubs or coppers in farms. Qianges of clothes must be 
washed, and not rolled up dirty in a man's kit. If men get 
LICE, it is not always their fault; it is oftesn due to inactivity 
on the part of the Section Officer in obtaining facilities for men 
to keep themselves clean. A soldier who has washed and shaved 
is twice the man he was befere doing it. 

Clothing and Equipment. 

See that every man has serviceable khaki, and keeps it as 
clean as he can. If he loses his kit or equipment without reason, 
punish him at once ; men are apt to. think that, because they are 
on service, they can lose things with impunity. Deficiencies of 
equipment, clothing, etc., are made up by indenting through the 
Headquarters of the Unit, to the Division, i. e., the A. D. O. S. 
attached to the Division. Do not allow men to give away their 
buttons, badges or numerals. 

Casualties. 

Every Company Officer should keep a book, in which he has 
the address at home of all the men, and in case of casualties by 
death or wounds, he should write personally to the man's next 
of kin. In cases of sickness, it is sufficient for the Section Officer 
to write. 

Amusements. 

Do all you can to organize smoking concerts, etc., for the men, 
and GO TO THEM YOURSELF. 

Discipline. 

The fact of being on service does not mean that men should 
not salute. They should be particularly careful to salute officers 
of other branches of the service, and to treat them with the same 
respect as they would give to their own officers. Want of 



